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EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 
H. E. Valerian Cardinal Gracias 


( The following is a reply by His Eminence Valerian Cardinal Gracias 
to a questionaire submitted by Dr, Sampurnanand, Chairman of the 
Emotional Integration Committee on behalf of the Government of India ) 








Q. 1. Whatin your opinion, are the tendencies in our national 
life which work against the unification of the country? 

The size of the country, the heterogeneous populations 
living therein, the difficulty of communications till compa- 
ratively recent times, the variety of languages spoken, which 
make communication all but impossible, between various parts 
of the country, though English provided a link between the 
educated classes, which are a small minority — all these 
factors tended to keep the country disunited and the people 
apart. The concept of India as a nation, one and indivisible, 
despite all varieties of races, creeds and castes, is of compa- 
ratively recent growth. It was the result of the unification of 
India under British rule, the English education which inspired 
the intelligentsia with ideas of nationalism and independence 
and the struggle for freedom against the British rule. This 
struggle however was confined for long to the small educated 
class, mainly in urban areas. It is only after Mahatma Gandhi 
took charge of the movement that the seeds of nationalism 
were sown in the countryside, where most of the people reside. 


On the whole it is unfortunately true that the average 
individual in India feels his first loyalty to family, caste, and 
community, in that order, with national feeling coming last. 
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The Hindu Muslim feud ending in the partition of India 
has left a trail of bitterness which the passing of years has not 
wholly erased. Militant Hindu organisations are keeping the 
differences alive and are looking upon the Muslims, and for 
that matter, on Christians, as suspect. They are not agreeable 
to the secular concept of the Constitution. This has reprecus- 
sions among the minorities. The Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
though enjoying political and civic equality, still find in prac- 
tice that their social status remains unchanged. The caste 
feeling in the rural areas is as strong as ever and acts as a 
divisive force. 


Q. 2. What are the reasons for these fissiparous tendencies ? 


India basically is a mosaic of races, creeds and castes, 
which has not yet evolved into an integrated community with 
a common national feeling. 


Large sections of the population are sunk in illiteracy and 
gross ignorance. They have either received no education, or 
such education as may fit them for a job. Being illite- 
rate, they cannot be reached by the press, which might be 
used as an instrument of national integration, though the 
press organs in regional languages which cater to them are 
themselves often lacking in national consciousness and foster 
communalism. 


They are also sunk in poverty and engaged in struggle 
for the mere living, which engages their whole energy, leav- 
ing very little room to things and feelings outside their im- 
mediate range. 


The poverty of the larger number and the limited oppor- 
tunities for economic advancement forces a strong competi- 
tion, wherein individuals in a position to help use their influ- 
ence in favour of members of their family, caste or community. 
This is bound to create dissatisfaction and intercaste and inter 
communal rivalry. 
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The economic power is very unevenly distributed among 
the various communities and this too stands in the way of 
unity. But this is not peculiar to India. Class feeling is a 
divisive force wherever a rootless proletariat confronts econo- 
mically secure classes. 


Language tensions have added to the sense of strangeness 
and hostility between sections of the population. This how- 
ever is a post-independence phenomenon. There were no 
such tensions apparent before. Nobody fought over languages. 


Religious or communal differences have in no small mea- 
sure contributed to the lack of national unity. Every com- 
munity tries to isolate itself from the other. Social inter- 
course between them is limited. Hence lack of mutual 
understanding, which occasionally leads even to conflict. Yet 
the exasperation of communal feeling is a matter of relatively 
recent times. It makes its appearance in the course of the 
national struggle for transfer of power and the coincidence is 
not to our mind fortuitous. It was the possibility of power in 
free India passing into the hands of the numerical majority, 
that is the Hindu community, and the fear which this inspired 
among the Muslims that they would be dominated by those 
who were once their subjects that created Hindu-Muslim ten- 
sion, leading eventually to partition. 


Existence of different religions in a country need not be a 
bar to unity, as is evident from the history of other countries, 
provided a strong national feeling binds them together. 


The main binding factor which created national consci- 
ousness and gave rise to the nationalist movement was the 
existence of a foreign government all over India. The strug- 
gle for independence bound all together irrespective of ideo- 
logical or linguistic differences. Once independence was se- 
cured, this particular bond which was negative rather than 
positive gave way to various particularist influences pulling in 
different directions. We need not however exaggerate. The 
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sense of nationhood is certainly there. The existence of a 
unified nation governed by a strong central government 
under a secular constitution is a great cohesive force. The 
framework of a nation is there. What is needed is the crea- 
tion of a spirit which is filled with the sense of unity in diver- 
sity, which will not allow sectional interests to overide the 
national. This is the task for education. That education must 
be carried out not only in schools and colleges, but by the 
press and the radio and by all social and political organisa- 
tions. 


The existence and functioning: of communal organisatioris 
as political parties have added to existing strains and tensions. 
They are often provocative in their statements and policies 
and create a sense of insecurity in smaller communities. They 
-are an impediment to national unity. 


Though some of these fissiparous tendencies have long 
been in existence they appear to have gained strength after 
Independence. Linguism is a post-independence phenomenon. 
Under the British rule the various provinces took no account 
of local languages. The provinces were on the whole mulTti- 
lingual. There were no dissensions over it. The demand for 
linguistic states appears only after Independence. There is 
no question that one’s language and culture appertaining to 
it is a strong binding factor anywhere in the world. But in 
a multilingual country like India, which is yet to be emotio- 
nally integrated, linguism has its pitfalls, unless there is a 
commonly accepted medium of communication between the 
linguistic states. The centrifugal forces of linguistic regio- 
nalism have to be counterbalanced by a common medium. 


Casteism has been a feature of Indian society. So far as 
its own members are concerned it is a strong cohesive force. 
But from the national point of view it stands in the way of inte- 
gration. Its treatment of outcastes cannot be reconciled with 
a democratic way of life to which the nation is pledged. Since 
independence casteism has suffered losses. It has suffered 
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increased industrialisation and urbanisation, which is break- 
ing down caste barriers. Untouchability for instance is al- 
most impossible in the conditions of urban living and working. 
Our Constitution assuring equality of all citizens, whatever 
their caste, with the right to vote given to everyone on an 
equal footing, is working against the system. On the other 
hand, in the increasing opportunities opened by the economic 
development of the country, casteism plays no small part. In 
the appointment to various jobs and offices caste loyalty, it is 
widely believed, often tarnscends merit. This dces not con- 
duce to national integration. 


As regards communalism the violent agitational forms it 
had assumed prior to independence, has abated a good deal. 
In an aggressive form it appears in some of the northern 
States, elsewhere in India the various communities live in 
peace. 


Communalism like casteism makes itself felt in political life 
and the economy of the country: There are many complaints 
that the minorities do not get a fair share of representation 
and power. This may be partly the fault of the minorities 
themselves in so far as they do not participate in political life 
and activities as fully as they should. There are also com- 
plaints that in neither -the private nor the public sector 
do the minorities get their deserts. This kind of feeling 
of discrimination again does not conduce to national inte- 
gration. 


Q. 3. What do you understand by emotional integration ? 
Emotional integration is another name for patriotism. 
Patriotism is based on a strong love of one’s country or nation, 
love that is prepared for ultimate sacrifice if need be. A 
country can only call itself a nation when its inhabitants are 
moved and ruled by this feeling. It is an extension of the 
natural love everyone feels for his own home and village. 
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But this extension is not necessarily automatic. It has to be 
carefully fostered, especially in a country so vast and populous 
as India, where residents of one State often know little or noth- 
ing about those in others. Everyone in the country, whatever 
region he may belong to, must feel that he is an Indian first 
of all. He must learn to be proud of his nation, its past glories 
and its present status. He must rejoice at any achievement in 
science, letters, industry or sport of an Indian irrespective of 
whether he belongs to his caste or community. He must learn 
to feel that men of other communities or regions are not stran- 
gers, but neighbours, children of Mother India, and therefore 
brothers. It is only when such a feeling is rooted in the heart 
that emotional integration will be completed. He must be 
loyal to his country, its ideals and its institutions. He must 
work for its progress and prosperity, believing that his own 
progress and prosperity are bound up with the nation’s. 


Q.4 What, in your opinion, is the role education can play 
in strengthening the emotional integration of the 
country ? 


Education must necessarily play an important role in 
creating and fostering emotional integration — education in 
the broadest sense and through every means of communica- 
tion. This includes the press which will have increasing in- 
fluence as education spreads, and the radio which can now 
reach the literate and the illiterate in town and village alike. 
Obviously one of the most effective instruments of education 
will be educational institutions, schools and colleges, which 
must make it one of their primary aims to educate future 
citizens in love of the country and in the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 


There is no particular stage in education for inculcating 
the unity and love of the country. It must form part of edu- 


cation from the beginning as soon as the child is capable of 
understanding. 
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At all levels of education, occasions like the national festi- 
vals — Independence Day, Republic Day, Gandhi Jayanti, etc. 
— must be utilised to educate the students in a sense of unity. 
They must be fittingly celebrated, and the meaning of the 
celebration brought vividly to the mind and heart of the 
children by speeches, song and pagentry. Such occasions must 
be utilised to speak about the struggle for independence, the 
meaning of an independent nation, the future of the nation, 
not the region or community. The death of a great Indian, 
whether a public man or a poet, a scientist or professional 
man, must also be used to produce a feeling of national pride 
in his achievements, because he is an Indian, a national figure, 
whatever community or region he may belong to. 


At the primary level, instruction in geography must not 
end with local or State geography, but must include a general 
geography, however elementary, of the country as a whole — 
the various peoples, their ways of living, working, but all 
in spite of diversity of custom and traditions, members of the 
same nation. 


Since for small children personalities have the greatest 
appeal, reading matter should include suitable stories of 
Indian classics like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
tales about heroes and great men and women of all communi- 
ties. Such materials in the hands of a national-minded tea- 
cher can be used effectively to rouse love of the country in 
the child. 


At the secondary level, the study of civics may be made the 
vehicle for correct thinking about the rights and, duties of citi- 
zenship, the meaning of the vote and how to exercise it before 
the law and in the Constitution, and the moral necessity to 
do justice to all, irrespective of caste or creed, can be incul- 
cated in this class. Both history and geography can also be 
used effectively to create a sense of oneness and belonging. 
How, for example, the industries though located in one state 
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serve national interests, how the economic life of all regions 
is connected with the rest. 


At this stage, general reading which is to be encouraged 
must include books dealing with India, biographies, tales from 
various regions, travel books through India, and magazines 
which contain articles dealing with Indian antiquities, and 
customs and ways of people in various regions. Books and 
magazines of this type must be published in regional langu- 
ages and in Hindi in simple language, preferably illustrated. 
Every school, library must be stocked with books of this type 
and children encouraged to read them.... In those schools, 
where children of various communities seek admission, as in 
Christian schools, every encouragement should be given for 
the children to meet together and make friends breaking down 
communal isolation. In various activities — debating clubs, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and in social ways — these 
children of various communities must be thrown together. 
This is one of the ways of bringing about emotional integra- 
tion. 


At the college level, as the colleges are normally open to 
students of all communities and castes, who have reached an 
age where they can make a reasoned choice, this is the best 
place to break down the caste and community barriers. Every 
encouragement should be given to form cultural societies open 
to all. Discussion should be encouraged about all kinds of 
problems, social, economic, literary, political, affecting the 
whole of India. The libraries and reading rooms should con- 
tain a large amount of reading matter, dealing with India, 
past and present. It is a pity that college teachers have so 
few contacts with students. They, if they are really national- 
minded, could do a great deal to promote national integration. 
The college students of today are the leaders of the country 
tomorrow. 
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Q. 5. What basic unities do you find tn the diversity of 
culture which make us essentially ludian ? : 
Over and above, the influence of government must be the 
unifying influence of culture. The history of India reveals a 
tendency towards the marriage of cultures — Aryan and Dra- 
vidian, Brahmin and Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim, and now 
Indian and European. This new Indian culture, the result of 
the evolution of centuries, must be fostered as the culture of 
India — the culture which must be taught in the home, in 
the school, in the university, in the press and on the radio. 


The instrument of this new common culture of India is 
English. It is English which has been not only the latest 
instrument of that culture, but the carrier of that culture all 
over India. Place must be found for it in all grades of educa- 
tion. The first place may be given to the mother tongue, but 
a substantial place must be found for English in all curricula. 
The common core of English studies in schools and university 
colleges in India, will produce a body of educated people, a 


growing body, as literacy and education spread, that will 
know, understand and feel bound to one another. This com- 


mon core of English studies acting as the propagator of the 
new common culture of India will overcome the dividing 
tendencies of the languages and the religions of India. 


For the cementing of the unity of India more solid and 
substantial than this core culture, is one which is more an- 
cient than language or religion and culture. It is the land of 
India. The love of the land is a sure foundation and source 
of patriotism. And it is this love of the land that must be 
cultivated and reared in India as the most solid and lasting 
support of the unity of India. At home and in school, in offices 
and public places and buildings, with maps and pictures of 
India, and its scenery the form and shape of the country must 
be presented to the people every hour of their lives. This 
love must become the supreme secular love of the people, one 
which may conquer the other false sectional loves that trouble 
the soul of India. 
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Q. 6. What are the ways in which parents and the com- 
munity can help the teacher in this project? 

The only way teachers can get into touch with the parents 
is through parent-teacher associations and regular meetings. 
But usually such meetings are concerned with the educational 
problems of the children. In regard to national integration, 
parents themselves are in need of education and change of 
mentality. 


From the point of view of national integration non-com- 
munal hostels and educational institutions are better. For it 
is only in such institutions that children of all communities 
can meet and know and understand one another. It is only 
in such institutions that they can realise that children of all 
communities are basically alike with like feelings and capa- 
cities, and thus shed their spirit of isolation. 


But even if they are communal, as the Constitution gives 
minorities the right to have their own institutions, they need 
not be the harbingers of communalism, provided they work 
for and within the ambit of national education and inculcate 
respect for all communities, and their rights. 


Catholic schools, though primarily meant for Catholic 
children, are not only open to all on equal terms but shun all 
narrowmindedness and encourage a spirit of fraternal charity 
based. on the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 
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ALL-INDIA SEMINAR ON LOW COST 


HOUSING 


An all-India Seminar on 
Low Cost Housing was orga- 
nised by the Indian Social In- 
stitute, Poona at St. Pius X 
College (Diocesan Seminary) 
Goregaon, Bombay from Oc- 
tober 3lst to November 3rd, 
1961. 


About 40 delegates drawn 
from the various dioceses in 
India participated in the Se- 
minar. Many experts. on 
Housing serving in the Gov- 
ernment, the Reserve Bank of 
India, the Indian Social In- 
stitute, Poona, and the Ford 
Foundation made_ valuable 
contributions on the theoreti- 
cal and practical approaches 
to the housing problem, with 
particular reference to the 
‘low cost’ aspect and its need 
and importance in _ India. 
Most of the delegates, many 
among them priests, were 
people actually engaged in 
building for the poor on dio- 
cesan and parish levels. The 
Seminar grew therefore dur- 
ing the four days of its tenure 
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S. Santiago 


into a natural ‘ All-India Low 
Cost Housing Cell’ of an im- 
portant section of the Private 
Sector, — the experts giving 
the lead and the delegates 
effectively participating in it 
and exchanging their views 
and practical experiences in 
the housing field. The Semi- 
nar was able to unravel the 
immense problems of hous- 
ing in general and low cost 
housing in particular ; to sug- 
gest possible solutions for 
them and to formulate some 
clearly defined basic ideas 
that should be the basis for 
any action on Housing. 


The Participants 

The Seminar was _ indeed 
very fortunate to have some 
leading men in the housing 
line to initiate topics and 
guide the proceedings. Just 
to mention a few names — 
Mr. M. V. Rajwade, I.A.S. Se- 
cretary to the Government of 
Maharashtra who inaugurated 
the Seminar, is in charge of 
the Housing Department 
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which exercises control over 
newly constructed housing 
properties built at a cost of 
about Rs. 20 crores. It was in 
the fitness of things that he 
was chosen to declare open the 
Seminar. Mr. Rene F. Eyhe- 
ralde, Consultant in Rural 
Housing, the Ford Foundation 
New Delhi, is an architect 
from Chile, South America 
and was co-ordinator of the 
Research Programme of the 
Inter-American Housing and 
Planning centre of Bogota, 
Colombia. He came to India 
on a 6 months assignment 
with the Ford Foundation, as 
Village Planning and Hous- 
ing Consultant to the Gov- 
ernment of India. As part of 
his mission he conducted a 
National Orientation course 
in Village Planning and Rural 
Housing at the University of 
Roorkee which was attended 
by the technical staff of the 
Rural Housing Wings of 
six Universities, and the 
State rural Housing cells. He 
has rendered very valuable 
help to the Indian Social In- 
stitute, Extension Service 
Poona in advising on and de- 
signing low cost houses for 
the housing projects the lat- 
ter is sponsoring in Kerala. 
His contributions to the Se- 
minar will be much che- 
rished by all the delegates of 
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the Seminar. Another archi- 
tect and engineer from whom 
the Seminar benefited a good 
deal is Mr. Adaviyappa, Exe- 
cutive Engineer in charge of 
the Rural Housing Cell, 
Rajasthan. His deep know- 
ledge of the rural housing 
problem and his readiness to 
impart his knowledge to all 
those who sought it during 
the breaks in the Seminar, 
contributed much towards its 
utility. Mr. N. P. Punjabi, 
Executive Engineer, Housing 
Division Bombay West has 
been engaged for many years 
in the housing programmes 
for the Slum dwellers, Low 
Income groups and Middle 
Income groups in Greater 
Bombay. Mr. J. C. Ryan 
a Chief Officer, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, was 
formerly Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Madras 
and in charge of very many 
successful housing co-opera- 
tives in Madras State. Rev. 
Fr. James J. Berna S.J, Direc- 
tor of the Extension Service 
Wing of the Indian Social In- 
stitute, Poona is engaged in 
some useful experimenta- 
tions of slum clearance and 
village Development projects 
in Kerala. Rev. Fr. A. Fon- 
seca S.J Editor of Social 
Action helped the Seminar to 
formulate the basic concept 
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of Housing from the view 
point of a healthy family life. 


The delegates to the Semi- 
nar came from Bombay, 
Ahmednagar, Poona, Agra, 
Ajmer, Aurangabad, Banaras, 
Ahmedabad, Jabalpur and 
Raigarh in the North; from 
Mysore, Vizag, Ernakulam, 
Tellicherry, Madras and Rai- 
chur from the South. Not a 
few of them have been en- 
gaged in housing programmes 
for the poor for many years. 
Rev. Fr. J. P. D’Souza of 
Madras has twenty years of 
housing to his credit. Rev. Fr. 
Joseph Taffarel, S.J., of Telli- 
cherry is a missionary who has 
taken to housing the poor and 
the depressed as his life long 
mission. A noteworthy fact 
is that a few of them are in 
charge of ambitious housing 
schemes for the low income 
group, worth lakhs of rupees. 
Mr. J. S. Pereira of Bombay 
has been spending the last 30 
years of his life as a cooperat- 
ive builder. Rev. Fr. Ribot S.J. 
and Rev. Fr. Garcia S.J. of 
Bombay are men behind some 
successful housing cooperative 
societies. 


Inauguration 
After a warm welcome by 
Rev. Fr. H. Volken S.J. of the 
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Indian Social Institute, Poona 
who organised the seminar, 
Mr. M. V. Rajwade I. A. S. 
Secretary to the Government 
of Maharashtra Urban Deve- 
lopment and Public Health 
Department inaugurated the 
Seminar. Mr. Rajwade placed 
before the Seminar some il- 
luminating and self explana- 
tory data on the immensity of 
urban and rural housing prob- 
lems in India and in the State 
of Maharashtra in particular. 
He invited the delegates to 
study their implications and 
oblige him with their findings 
and suggestions. 


One of the high lights of the 
Seminar was the association 
of Rt. Rev. Mgr. W. Gomes, 
Bishop Auxiliary of Bombay 
with it. He referred the dele- 
gates to the fact that the 
Church is concerned not 
merely with the spiritual wel- 
fare of man as a whole. Citing 
the latest Encyclical of Pope 
John XXIII ‘ Mater et Magis- 
tra’ he pointed out that the 
Church as the upholder of the 
dignity of man as a whole, in- 
cluding his temporal well 
being, is interested not only in 
blessing foundation stones and 
buildings for churches but 
also those for the housing of 
men, especially that of the 
poor. 
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Topics 

Broadly the Seminar dealt 
with the topic of low cost 
housing under four heads 
(i) Conceptual, social, econo- 
mic and technical aspects of 
housing (ii) the problem, pos- 
sibilities and methods of de- 
signing a low cost minimum 
house, (iii) State aids and how 
to get them and (iv) peoples 
participation in housing and 
the problems and limitations 
connected with it. 


Rev. Fr. A. Fonseca S.J., of 
the Indian Social Institute, 
Poona and Mr. Rene F. 
Eyheralde, Consultant in 
Rural Housing, the Ford 
Foundation, New Delhi, at- 
tacked the problem under the 
first head. Fr. Fonseca made, 
among many, two points of 
vital importance as guiding 
principles for any house 
builder. The first was that any 
and every solution we may 
propose for our housing prob- 
lem should be based on the 
principle of the human per- 
sonality and dignity of the 
human individual as the foun- 
dation, the end and the subject 
of all institutions in which 
social life is carried on. The 
second was that every single 
house should provide for the 
basic minimum needs of every 
family all those conditions in 
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which a Christian family life 
can flourish and develop. Mr. 
Eyheralde made it clear that 
housing was not merely a con- 
structional or structural prob- 
lem. Bad housing resulted in 
physical, social and economic 
evils as well. He summarised 
in brief that lack of initiative 
and enterprise on the part of 
the people to understand and 
remedy their housing problem 
combined with their economic 
incapacity was the crux of 
the situation. The inherent 
potentiality of man to con- 
struct and to save resources 
should be tapped to the 
full extent. Promotion of 
peoples initiative, dissuading 
them from always looking to 
other for help, enabling them 
to pool their financial resour- 
ces, big and small, and above 
all providing them with social 
and technical leadership were 
the only means of solving the 
acute housing problem among 
the depressed classes in India. 


The second head namely 
‘ possibilities ’ and Methods of 
Low Cost Housing’ was effec- 
tively analysed again by Mr. 
Eyheralde and also by Mr. 
Adaviyappa, Executive Engi- 
neer, Rural Housing Cell, 
Rajasthan. Mr. Adaviyappa 
explored in a graphic way the 
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various means of reducing the 
cost of the house at all the 
stages of housing — planning 
and organisation, specifica- 
tions of the house at the levels 
of foundation, plinth, floor, 
superstructure, lintels, sills, 
shelves, roof, woodwork. Mr. 
Eyheralde enlightened the 
Seminar in a very detailed 
way as to the design and con- 
struction of a minimum house. 
He stressed the importance of 
a good design and presented 
a model plan for floor, cross 
section and elevation types of 
a house design. A plinth area 
of 440 sq. ft. at a cost of Rs. 
2,200 in the rural area and 
Rs. 4,400 in the urban area 
should be the minimum re- 
quirement of a family. Further 
he made it imperative for a 
minimum house to have two 
rooms, a bath room, a latrine, 
enough space for storage and 
air circulation, services like 
water supply, electricity, 
drainage, facilities for direct 
light and ventilation and safe- 
guards against fire, water and 
heat hazards. 


The various state aids for 
housing for different cate- 
gories of people and the ways 
and means of obtaining them 
were explained by Mr. Shiva- 
raman, Dy. Chief Officer, Agri- 
cultural Credit Department, 
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Reserve Bank of India, Bom- 
bay, by Mr. Chengappa, Prin- 
cipal Cooperative College, 
Poona and Mr. J. C. Ryan, 
Chief Officer, Agricultural 
Credit Deportment, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay. The 
unanimous view expressed 
by all of them was that 
the receipients of State 
loans should be such as 
to be capable of repaying 
the loans. For this purpose 
the income groups should be 
fixed in advance and verified 
at the time of release of the 
loans. Effective leadership 
and integrity of members of 
Housing Cooperatives alone 
could ensure success of the 
State Aid utilisation on pro- 
grammes in housing. 


The fourth and last head 
namely ‘ Peoples participation 
in housing programmes and 
the problems and limitations 
connected with it’ was dealt 
with by Mr. J. C. Ryan and 
also by Rev. Fr. James J. 
BernaSJ, Director, Indian 
Social Institute, Extension 
Service, Poona. The pictorial 
narration of successful as well 
as problem housing projects 
by both of them enabled the 
Seminar to draw its own con- 
clusions as to the basic re- 
quirements for effective parti- 
cipation of people in aided 
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housing programmes. Adult 
education programmes among 
the poor and depressed classes, 
promotion of thrift fund crea- 
tion among them, effective 
propaganda and disinterested 
leadership and careful execu- 
tion and supervision right up 
from top management down 
to proper maintenance of ac- 
counts were sine-que-non for 
fruitful participation of people 
in aided housing programmes. 


The Seminar had also the 
benefit of the rich knowledge 
and wide experience of Mr. 
N. P. Punjabi, Executive 
Engineer, Govt. of Maharash- 
tra who spoke on ‘ How to plan 
a project’. Mr. Charles 
Mascarenhas and Mr. J. S. 
Pereira both builders of long 
standing in Bombay helped 
very much to put up the 
standard of discussions and to 
enable the seminar to arrive 
at some practical conclusions. 


Some Guiding Principles 

The following ideas formu- 
lated by the Seminar will be 
of lasting interest to promo- 
ters of housing for the poor. 
(i) Every beneficiary who 
obtained, a house in an aided- 
programme should contribute 
either from his own savings 
or by giving his voluntary 
labour ; (ii) if the beneficia- 
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ries were so poor as to live 
on a bare level of subsistence, 
they should be given the full 
financial subsidy (iii) apart 
from looking to Government 
and private agencies for 
funds, sources of raising 
funds should be discovered 
among the people themselves. 
Institution of a House Build- 
ing Fund on a diocesan level 
is an urgent need: (iv) in 
the matter of organisation 
and conduct of co-operative 
housing societies, the clergy 
may no longer be responsible 
for the administration and 
finances of the co-operatives 
They could be useful guides 
and a source of confidence in 
the scheme and could play an 
active role without holding 
an office; (v) the minimum 
requirements of a single fa- 
mily may be two rooms, 
kitchennette, bath and lava- 
tory, the total floor space be- 
ing 300 sq. ft.; (vi) the ulti- 
mate goal of any housing 
programme would be the oc- 
cupants ownership of the 
house ; (vii) a good design of 
the house by technically qua- 
lified personnel alone will 
render a low cost house pro- 
gramme possible (viii) a so- 
cial and educational program- 
me should always precede a 
construction scheme to en- 
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sure success of Tax aid- 
housing scheme among the 
poor. 


Audio-visual Programme 

Two topical films entitled 
‘Housing Adventure in Chile’ 
and ‘Prefabrication of Houses 
in USA’ that were shown 
during the Seminar threw 
much light on the housing 
problems and their solutions, 


in less developed coun- 
tries. The Seminar felt 
that conditions in India 
were far. behind those 


prevailing in America where 
low cost houses were pre- 
fabricated at the rate of one 
house every seventh minute 
in factories. However it drew 
encouragement from the ex- 
ample of the Chilean people 
who are similarly placed as 
the Indians in housing and in 
solving their want for ade- 
quate houses under Govern- 
ment leadership. 


Outdoor workshop 

The visit of the delegates 
of the Seminar to the Low 
Income Group Housing Sche- 
me and also Motilal Nagar, 
Goregaon, Bombay that has 
rehabilitated hundreds of 
slum dwellers in low cost 
tenements climaxed the use- 
fulness of the Seminar. While 


the delegates were able to 
learn much from the view 
points of design and lay out 
of slum clearance projects, 
they were also convinced of 
the possibility of solving low- 
cost housing problems on a 
massive scale as being done 
by the State Housing Board 
of the Government of Maha- 
rashtra. 


Conclusion 

This successful Seminar on 
Low Cost Housing has prov- 
ed the necessity and impor- 
tance of holding similar Se- 
minars. It would be highly 
desirable therefore that Semi- 
nars of this kind should be- 
come an annual fixture. The 
Indian Social Institute, Poona 
has already in view a similar 
Seminar to be held next year 
on the burning issue of ‘Popu- 
lation, with special reference 
to the population problem in 
India. Men of authority and 
of national and international 
reputation on the subject are 
expected to participate in it. 
A suggestion was made that 
those who are interested in the 
above subject and who would 
like to contribute to the above 
seminar by personal partici- 
pation and otherwise, may 
keep in touch with the Insti- 
tute. 
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A seventeen year old girl 
wrote to Soviet author Ana- 
toly Pristavkin through Lite- 
raturnaya Gazeta on Novem- 
ber 5, 1960 “ One would like 
to believe that good really 
does exist” and further on 
in her letter “.. so many 
thoughts whirl around in our 
minds nowadays and we are 
trying to determine the real 
substance of the problem of 
what is good and what 
bad ...” This brings to life 
the grave problem faced by 
Soviet youth of the contradic- 
tion between the theory forc- 
ed by Communist indoctrina- 
tion and the facts of life. 
Rather than ask “ Quo Vadis 
Soviet Youths” — let us ask 
first what the Party is trying 
to do with Soviet youth and 
how well it is succeeding. 


The Party’s objective is to 
mould by force the future 
citizen into their own ideal, 
the “new Soviet ‘man.” A 
person willing to renounce 
independence and become a 
Party tool. How well has 
this system succeeded? Ac- 
cording to Soviet propaganda 
the ‘ideal society’ is well 
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under construction. At the 
21st Party Congress Khrush- 
chev said “.. even now youth 
is constructing Communism. 
Later it will live and work in 
this Communism and _ take 
over the entire administra- 
tion of society. Soviet youth 
must be prepared for this 
great mission ...” 


This statement seems credi- 
ble if one is not acquainted 
with the truth. As a matter 
of fact, only a small section, 
after a life-long and _ syste- 
matic indoctrination process, 
have become faithful fol- 
lowers of Communism. The 
overwhelming majority, who 
are physically, mentally and 
creatively active find them- 
selves in an impasse. The 
tragedy is that a_ section of 
these young people have been 
reduced to ‘dual personali- 
ties’ and their suppressed 
feelings of despair, dissatis- 
faction and protest have led 
them into violating the law 
as interpreted by the Soviet 
system. It is with this section 
and this problem that this 
article attempts to deal. 
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In a totalitarian system 
such as the Soviet Union 
where the power of the state 
penetrates every sphere of 
life and where behaviour is 
strictly controlled by Party 
dogma, there should be no 
place for juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Inspection of the Soviet 
press, however, indicates 
clearly that large scale juve- 
nile delinquency does exist 
in the USSR. For example 
Komsomolskaya Pravda pub- 
lished this letter “.. Bandits 
want to kill forty girls in this 
town. Two are said to have 
been murdered already. The 
place is in a state of general 
panic ...” This paper, the 
organ of the Communist 
youth organisations, unearth- 
ed the extraordinary fact that 
the lives of these girls had 
been bet and lost in a card 
game by rival gangs. How has 
juvenile crime become such 
a major problem in the USSR 
— where and how has the 
control apparatus failed ? 


Systematic Eradication of the 
Family Sense 

The aim of the Communist 
Party to create an ‘ideal com- 
munist society” has driven 
them to a mass _ re-educa- 
tion of an entire people. 
The regime has _ systemati- 
cally struggled to eradicate 
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the sense of family, family 
ethics and loyalty in 
the oncoming’ generations 
of Soviet youth, and this has 
been the most important fac- 
tor contributing to juvenile 
delinquency in the USSR. The 
Party has made it clear that 
it is of vital necessity that 
every young person masters 
the ideas of Marxism-Leni- 
nism and that the struggle to 
implement this will continue. 


To achieve this the training 
of youth becomes the mono- 
poly of the Party and any 
foreign influences must be re- 
moved. Parents have no place 
in this programme and hence 
the drive to destroy the fa- 
mily unit. Soviet theorist, 
Academician S. Strumilin 
makes this clear in Novy Mir 
No. 7, 1960 when he says 
“ ... We reject the old tradi- 
tions, according to which men 
regard their wives, parents 
and their children as their 
personal property. ..further... 
Complete responsibility for ‘the 
fate of the new member of 
society, and above all for its 
rearing as a human being and 
citizen, can be borne by so- 
ciety itself, which leaves to 
the family only those func- 
tions which can be assigned 
to it without harm to the 
children...” Strumlin goes on 
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to outline Soviet plans where- 
by “.. Upon leaving the ma- 
ternity hospital every Soviet 
citizen will be placed in a 
creche, from which he enters 
kindergarten, open day and 
night, or a children’s home ; 
following this he will go toa 
boarding school from which 
he will enter life with a gra- 
duation certificate to ‘take a 
job ...” Mothers have the du- 
bious consolation of being 
able to visit their children, 
work permitting and strictly 
on permission. 


To date, communes to ab- 
sorb the family unit and pre- 
school establishments have not 
been set up, but every effort 
is being made to spiritually 
separate the child from the 
family and to win over the 
soul of the child to the Party. 
As all wives and mothers, ex- 
cept for the privileged class, 
are compelled to work at full 
time jobs, children are usually 
kept at all day nurseries and 
kindergartens, which means 
subjection to the Party line 
from earliest childhood. Then 
again recreation facilities in 
the club houses operated by 
the youth affiliates of the 
Party are provided. “ Pio- 
neers” for pre-fifteen age 
level and “ Komsomol” for 


the 15-25 group. Here again 
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the indoctrination process is 
continued through various 
programmes intended to draw 
children away from their 
crowded, ramshackle homes. 
Physical separation is com- 
bined with subtle methods to 
develop in the child a sense 
of scorn and even hostility 
towards parents. For years 
now the Soviet child has had 
to share in the glorification 
of hero Pavlik Mozorov a 14 
year old Pioneer who de- 
nounced his own parents dur- 
ing the purges of 1932. 


A. Novikov outlining Party 
aims stated that Soviet child- 
ren should be protected by 
society and that it would not 
do to merely ignore the 
fathers and mothers who ruin 
the souls of their children. 
This “ruination” in many 
cases consisted of bringing 
children up to believe in God. 
This system forces a child to 
choose between parents and 
Party and induces a severe 
emotional and psychological 
strain. If the Party is chosen, 
then the parents must be- 
come a thing of the past ; on 
the other hand should one go 
against the party eventual 
destruction is inevitable. To 
quote Lenin .. “the scum of 
humanity, these hopelessly 
rotten and atrophied mem- 
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bers, this plague, 'this scourge, 
these abscesses, inherited by 
socialism from capitalism 
must be completely extermi- 
nated from our society.” 


In order to establish the 
connection between juvenile 
delinquency and the destruc- 
tion of the family unit an 
important psychological pro- 
cess within the Communist 
educational system deserves 
attention. Normally children 
are brought up by parents on 
basic spiritual ethics which 
apply to mankind as a whole. 
Being a thinking creature 
only these principles can give 
fulfilment and eventual con- 
tentment to man. The Soviet 
child who has been success- 
fully separated from its pa- 
rents is deprived of this most 
basic need. The child is evi- 
dently, and temporarily, quite 


satisfied with Communist 
ideology which has_ been 
beaten into him from the 


cradle to the extent that his 
is a conditioned reflex rather 
than a reasoned acceptance. 
This satisfaction can only 
last so long as a comparison 
between the accepted ideo- 
logy and the facts of life is 
averted. Once this compari- 
son takes place then mental 
conflict is the natural out- 
come. Soviet writer Leonid 
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Likhodeyev criticized certain 
aspects of Soviet society and 
Social Action — G No 10 P.V. 
compared the behaviour and 
habits of the militia organs, 
scientific institutions, admi- 
nistrative authorities and in- 
dividual Soviet citizens with 
those of the experimental 
dogs of scientist I. P. Pavlov. 
He (Pavlov) proved his 
theory of conditioned reflexes 
by the feeding a dog only 
while under a circle. In time 
the dog’s eating habits became 
regulated and dominated by 
the circle. However, an oval 
was substituted and imme- 
diately a problem arose in the 
dog’s mind. Is this a circle or 
not ? The dog of course, being 
incapable of reaching a solu- 
tion, turned mad. The Soviet 
education system has a cer- 
tain similarity with the train- 
ing of the dog, although, 
young people can find their 
way out of their confusion 
more quickly. 


Young people, however, 
carry their search for the gist 
of the matter too far, so that 
they exceed the boundary of 
what is permitted, learn to 
see new aspects of the matter 
and form their own opinions 
about things. This cannot be 
tolerated by the regime. That 
is why it has made use of 
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‘protectors of order’ and 
‘educators’ who constantly 
remain entranced by its hyp- 
notic charm. Likhodeyev ana- 
lyzes this and states ..“ if 
some of us were not to be 
hypnotically entranced thus, 
we could simply shake off 
many trifles which have turn- 
ed into problems. <A person 
who has been hypnotised by 
the circle does not want an 
oval....It does not know what 
to do with it and for that rea- 
son creates problems out of 
sheer stupidity....Hundreds 
of thousands of ‘Whys’ are 
lodged in my heart as ques- 
tion marks. It is very painful 
when hooks are lodged in 
one’s heart....” 


The emptiness in Communist 
education 

Another important factor 
contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency in the Soviet Union 
can be found in atheistic 
Communist doctrine. No sub- 
stitute has been prcvided to 
replace the old = spiritual 
values and the only alterna- 
tive to fill this spiritual va- 
cuum is unconditional subser- 
vience to Communism. Any 
attempt to find a genuine 
solution is promptly attacked 
as emotional instability as was 
the case with teacher Sya- 
seva. Replying to these vio- 
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lent attacks she subsequently 
wrote ..“ As a result of my 
experience I have gradually 
come to the conclusion that 
my life has neither a purpose 
nor a meaning and that a 
bottomless, cold and terrible 
emptiness is beginning to take 
possession of my _ soul...” 
Hers is not an isolated case, 
all over the country young 
people are seeking an answer 
to the purpose of their lives. 


In a totalitarian system 
such as Soviet Communism 
criticism in any form is bare- 
ly tolerated, particularly cri- 
ticism of basic ideology and 
its successful application. 
However, when the press and 
official organs of the regime 
are permitted to publish, even 
in a limited way, letters ex- 
pressing a lack of faith and 
often an indirect challenge to 
the established system, it be- 
comes apparent that public 
indignation has reached the 
explosive stage and becoming 
more and more widespread 
in the lower echelons. It 
would be timely therefore to 
re-produce here a few exam- 
ples of letters addressed to 
the Soviet press and released 
for publication. On July 4, 
1960 ‘Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da’ published the following 
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extract received from three 
young teachers : 


“In the evenings we often 
discuss the problem of the 
meaning of life....Every 
human being should have a 
genuinely tangible aim of 
his own but we do not have 
such a goal. We thus ask 
ourselves what is the actual 
meaning of life....We can- 
not arouse any enthusiasm ! 
Can one in this day and age 
be enthusiastic about any- 
thing at all....?” 


The same newspaper carri- 
ed another letter by Vladimir 
Shashov, a young worker 
from Revda in the Urals, in 
which he says: 


“T would be interested 'to 


work after only seven years 


schooling. And I had no op- 
portunity to attend evening 
classes.... What should I 
strive for now? I just can- 
not imagine what my future 
looks like. Shall I continue 
to swim with the mass ? On 
the other hand, one even- 
tually gets tired of swimm- 
ing with ‘the mass. It may be 
that my attitude will change 
in time, for there are fish 
even in stagnant water, as 
they say. But I don’t want 
to become a ‘ carp’. But life 
is so boring and cheerless. 
How can one change it, how 
can one give life a sense of 
purpose — I don’t know.” 


A girl, Tatyana K., is even 


know the answer to the 
question of what the pur- 
pose of man’s life on earth 
is. The answer that I shall 
be given is that every per- 
son has a purpose in life 
which he seeks to achieve. 
If, however, someone does 
not have a purpose in life, 
why does he live at all? 
Just so that he can eat, sleep 
and work? Why does he do 
all this? Does he work in 
order to be able 'to eat and 
sleep? Or does he sleep and 
eat in order to be able to 
work. My life has been such 
that I was forced te go to 
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more explicit in a letter with 
she wrote to the Kazakhstan 
Komsomol newspaper Lenins- 
kaya Smena, saying : 

“T have wanted for a long 
long time to ask someone 
whether people become 
happy through Commun- 
ism.. Nowadays one reads 
in the newspapers and hears 
on the radio one and the 
same thing: ‘Communism 
means a happier future’ — 
A wonderful future for 
mankind—Communism etc., 
etc.,? ..One would like ‘to 
believe it. When I was still 
at school I believed that 
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Communist society was the 
ideal form. This would how- 
ever mean that everyone 
would be happy in the ideal 
society. For a long time I 
could not admit this to my- 
self... I do not believe in 
God and thus do not seek 
any consolation for my prob- 
lems. I just do not want to 
be sympathized with and 
called unhappy. I try to 
make a merry, cheerful im- 
pression on people, but after 
two years of this hypocrisy 
[ realized how stupid I was. . 
Dear Sir, I beg of you to 
give me an answer ; let me 
know how one should live 
properly in order to fill in 
this emptiness...” 


Only rarely are voices heard 
which correctly appraise the 
real reason behind this grow- 
ing agitation and search for 
fulfilment. The Komsomol 
activist O. Grebnev, for 
example, said most aptly at 
the VII Plenum of the Kom- 
somol Central Committee : 


“The most important ef- 
forts of the Komsomol or- 
ganizations are normally 
devoted to allowing young 
boys and girls as little time 
as possible to themselves. 
But can we therefore as- 
sume that we have mastered 
the thoughts and souls of 
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these people ? No, it does 
not even occur ‘to us to ask 
ourselves this question...” 


(Published by Komsomols- 
kaya Pravda, February 4, 
1960). It is apparent here, 
that Grebnev is criticising the 
extent of applicationary zeal, 
however, himself forgetting 
that he assumes the possibi- 
lity of the impossible — the 
mastery of the minds and souls 
of the people. 


From the foregoing it would 
be far from wrong to assume 
that Soviet youth has now 
reached an impasse which 
they describe as ‘ neither God 
nor the Devil’. An atheistic 
system has denied the exis- 
tence of God and thereby 
failed in anchoring the human 
spirit. Communist ideology, 
which had a certain attraction 
at the earlier stage, cannot 
provide the answers for the 
‘ why’s’ lodged in the hearts of 
Soviet youth. It is only natural 
that a certain section of the 
younger generation in its 
quest for deliverance from 
this terrible spiritual empti- 
ness pursues amoral and 
criminal activities. Far from 
trying to rectify the system, 
the Party dictatorship passes 
new laws and new resolutions 
with a more rigid enforcement 
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of their ideology and accuses 
organisations with a lack of 
zeal. 


The Bankruptcy in Marxism- 
Leninism 

The inadequacy of the Com- 
munist education of youth has 
resulted in the phenomenon 
which is often called “dual 
personality.” This represents 
an attitude of mind springing 
from the need for self-preser- 
vation, where one supports 
the regime to conceal an in- 
ner antagonism. The results 
of this attitude is a passive ac- 
ceptance rather than an 
active participation in life. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda com- 
plained on April 28, 1960 of 
this political indifference and 
passivity prompted by a letter 
received from Evgeny Vere- 
shagin a_ student of the 
Leningrad State University 
who said “...They don’t like 
brilliant people here. One 
must try ‘to remain as an- 
onymous as possible...” The 
extent of this indifference can 
be judged by the fact that 
though Vereshagin was ‘ex- 
pelled he was willing to scrub 
the floors just to stay on at 
the university. However, in 
some cases, the more brutally 
the regime tries to fit the 
young people into its pattern 
the greater the increase in 
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self confidence and ideological 
antagonism. A classic example 
of this strengthening of the 
spirit is the following quote 
from Komsomolskaya Pravda 
of August 11, 1960 “...I am 
opposed to socialist reality. 
Political training? Done it 
all! I’m tired of all this drivel 
and would like to rest.” 


Social and Economic Disorders 

No direct connection can at 
first be established between 
juvenile delinquency and this 
ideological struggle being 
waged against youth by the 
regime. However, what does 
become apparent on closer 
scrutiny, is the fact that the 
‘dual personality’ is now 
stepping out. A large section 
of youth is now determined to 
look for the better life and 
since this cannot be achieved 
legally attempts are made il- 
legally. The brutal suppres- 
sion of even childish demons- 
trations of independence, 
classified as criminal, is clear- 
ly shown by the fact that V. 
Aksenov was driven to criti- 
cize the present method of 
combating a greater evil by 
“ dragging off to some inquisi- 
tion every young man who 
wore narrow trousers or 
every girl with dyed hair.” 
The economic conditions and 
the low wages paid to the 
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normal worker, living condi- 
tions where a threadbare coat 
and a torn pair of trousers 
have almost become tradi- 
tional with the worker have 
contributed towards this un- 
rest. Conditions in agricul- 
tural areas of Kazakhstan are 
so appaling that one corres- 
pondent reported that the liv- 
ing quarters were like a cow 
shed, with dirt and filth all 
over the place, and straw 
mattresses were placed on the 
ground for sleeping. Even- 
tually almost 140,000 opera- 
tors of agricultural machinery 
left their jobs due to bitter- 
ness at the bad living and 
working conditions. 


Dependent as it is on com- 
pulsion the Communist ideo- 
logy has by its very nature 
betrayed its own most basic 
principle ‘the equality of all 
people’. For after all some 
goal must be reached, some 
prize gained by the fanatic 
followers of the regime, if 
only to prove to the masses 
that a reward is forthcoming. 
There is in Russia, as in al- 
most every country, a section 
of people willing to sacrifice 
any or all principles for the 
sake of good living. The 
luxuries of a car, a private 
home, lavish vocations and 
trips abroad, all these are 
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shared by the ‘ new class’ the 
prize winners who have prov- 
ed beyond question their 
loyalty to the Party. This 
class is only numbered in the 
thousands as against the mil- 
lions dissatisfied with the 
general conditions now pre- 
vailing in Russia. 


“ Druzhina” — The Soviet 
Instrument for Maintenance 
of Socialist Order 

Faced with a colossal in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency 
and other crimes, the Soviet 

Party and Government have 

resorted to drastic control 

measures. No less than the 

First Secretaries of the Cen- 

tral Committees of the various 

Union Republics called for 

the stepping up of the cam- 

paign against crime by ex- 
tending the authority of the 

‘shock troops’ (Druzhinniki) 

and increasing the numerical 

strength of this organisation. 

What is the Druzhina? In 

simple terms, a _ Bolshevik 

method of suppression. The 
word Druzhina is derived 
from “drug” (friend) ; in its 
military application it means 
commando group or combat 
unit. In this case, however, 
it refers to young armed Com- 
munists, who have formed 
themselves into voluntary 
shok troops, with the en- 
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couragement of the Soviet 
government, to battle hooli- 
ganism. At the moment there 
are 80,000 druzhiny units in 
the USSR with a _ total 
strength of 2,500,000. This 
means, that at a conservative 


-estimate, there are about ten 


million active criminals in 
the USSR. This certainly 
appears fantastic until one 
appreciates the meaning of 
‘criminal activity ’ interpreted 
by the regime. For instance, 
V. Alyashin wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of 
Komsomolskaya Pravda from 
Melitopol, a city patrolled by 
the above mentioned shock 
troops “...On Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19, I was arrested by 
shock troopers while at 
a dance. I do not deny 
that I was guilty of acci- 
dentally dropping a ciga- 
rette but on the dance 
floor... At the staff of the 
shock troop I was treated like 
a dangerous criminal; they 
shouted at me, ‘threatened to 
put me in prison and finally 
beat me up. This case alone 
would not have prompted me 
to write to you, but such 
cases are unfortunately not at 
all rare here in Melitopol... 


This letter puts in a nut- 
shell the suppression carried 
out and the power of the 
Druzhina. Little imagination 
is required to understand and 
believe the extent to which 
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power invested in an armed 
volunteer group can be abus- 
ed. This is exactly the pur- 
pose of the regime; a reign 
of terror instigated by this 
organisation and yet glibly 
termed the ‘Peoples volun- 
teers’. A Yelkin, the Soviet 
literary critic, pinpoints the 
purpose behind the organisa- 
tion when he says in Komso- 
molskaya Pravda on March 18, 
1960 “...The strange wind is 
still blowing in through the 
windows of our house. Raging 
ideological battles — a purge 
is being carried out in our 
society..’”” Though he carries 
on to condemn the ‘ reprehen- 
sible nihilists believing in the 
mud and filth of the old world’ 
he hardly realises, or refuses 
to believe, that this is the 
emergence of Soviet youth 
thirsting for liberty and jus- 
tice. A youth determined to 
protect its human dignity and 
natural rights, fighting to be 
freed from the Bolshevik 
scheme of things and seeking 
a different and new way of 
life. In other words the 
regime has recruited from the 
loyal section of Soviet youth 
‘shock troops’ to fight the 
protesting section — brother 
betraying brother. 


In conclusion we would 
stress that this article repre- 
sents simply an attempt to 
analyze certain occurrences 
within the Soviet Union. We 
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acknowledge juvenile delin- 
quency as a serious problem 
in many countries of the 
world. The tragedy of the 
young people who have be- 
come criminals in the Soviet 
Union however, lies in the 
fact that at first glance it is 
not easy to recognize the cul- 
prit responsible. On the one 
hand the Soviet state lays 
claim to the right to educate 
totally — and with it assumes 
responsibility for the 
younger generation. On the 





other hand it places blame 
with complete indifference on 
the shoulders of individuals 
responsible for their educa-. 
tion, or the families. This 
contradiction leads to constant 
intensification of internal 
counter-measures. But the 
past has shown these measures 
to fail and on the contrary 
prove favourable to the 
growth of juvenile crime. A 
negative principle cannot pro- 
duce positive results. 


( Based on ‘Quo Vadis —-Soviet Youth’ published by the Union 
of Emigre Youth of the Peoples of the USSR. ) 





Continued from page 576, 


the failure of tractors. Some 
of the land which was to have 
been reclaimed is situated in 
areas where no villages have 
vet been established. In the 
Umarkote region, the area of 
6500 acres which rmains to be 
fully reclaimed is entirely in 
the Raigarh zone which will 
be the main scene of village 
settlements for the next 
season. The arrival of settlers 
into the project remained a 
trickle throughout the greater 
part of the last working 
season. Hence a greater area 
in the Raigarh zone was not 
fully reclaimed as exposing 
this area to the monsoon 
would have meant that the top 
soil would have been washed 
away. 


Each agricultural settler in 
a village is given 6.7 acres of 
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land and not all is suitable for 
paddy cultivation. Seed pur- 
chases for the settlers is based 
on the assumption that on the 
average not more than four 
acres can be used for paddy. 
Since tractors for cultivation 
are limited the DDA proposes 
to implement an ambitious but 
feasible scheme for purchase 
of bullocks. Introduction of 
profitable schemes for small 
scale industries should neces- 
sarily wait for the stage when 
settlers are taken in large 
numbers to permanent reha- 
bilitation sites and till then 
pilot schemes for cottage 
industries are proposed to be 
taken up. Mr. Sukumar Sen, 
Chairman of the DDA believes 
that in another year the basic 
arrangements for complete 
rehabilitation work will have 
been fully undertaken. 
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Theory fo Prackicn 


Alfred de Souza 
RECLAIMING THE SLUMS OF CHALIL 


For years the shabby, primitive huts had been there, 
looking like gigantic tortoises squatting in the sand. Today, 
scores of these huts have vanished as if by magic; they have 
been replaced by blocks of comfortable, sturdy, attractive 
houses. This astonishing transformation of part of the slums 
of Chalil and Gopalpetta, both suburbs of Tellicherry in 
North Kerala, was pioneered by the vision and daring of one 
man: Fr. Joseph Taffarel S.J., a veteran Italian missionary. 


General Situation 

Chalil is a notoriously active communist centre, and so is 
Gopalpetta which has been commonly dubbed the ‘ Moscow 
of Tellicherry ’’. The almost irresistible appeal of communism 
to the fisherfolk of Chalil and Gopalpetta is quickly under- 


stood when one surveys the appalling conditions under which 
they live. 


When Fr. Taffarel came to Chalil in mid-January, 1959, 
he found the people crushed and despairing under the burden 
of almost intolerable poverty. Harrassed by debts, the fisher- 
folk were victims of calculated exploitation by pitiless money- 
lenders. They owed their boats and nets to the money-lenders 
who claimed the major share of the day’s catch when it was 
hauled ashore, not as part payment of the loan but only as 
interest on it. In this way the money-lenders were able to 
get the original loan repaid several times over and yet have 
it, as far as the ignorant fisherfolk were concerned, unpaid. 
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Under the unrelenting pressure of this oppressive poverty, 
the social, moral and religious life of the fisherfolk had been 
twisted out of shape. A sense of hopelessness and apathy took 
hold of them. The weary struggle to maintain a bare sub- 
sistence level gradually broke down their morale. They had 
no incentive to work, no future to look forward to. They 
showed no interest in education. Few children were for- 
tunate enough to reach middle school a very insignificant 
percentage of these persevered through high school. The 
The religious life of the people deteriorated rapidly. There 
was an alarming increase in absenteeism from Church, and 
not a few drifted away from the Faith towards communism. 
Christianity seemed to have failed in Chalil. 


At the source of this chaotic situation was the deplorable 
and utterly inadequate housing. 


-— 


The slums of Chalil, Fr. Taffarel affirms, are “ the dirtiest 
and most disorderly I have ever seen.” They consisted of 
clusters of squat coconut-palm huts that were low, dark, 
windowless and smoke-filled. Lack of ventilation made them 
unbearably oppressive in the summer heat ; during the rains, 
the roof was leaky and the floor damp and, at times, actually 
flooded. In these sordid and unhygienic conditions epidemics 
were common: dysentery, pneumonia, typhoid and infectious 
skin diseases. Child mortality was very high. The children 
were uncared for and left to pick up an education in the 
streets and the bazaars. No privacy of any sort was possible 
as often enough three, end even four, families shared the 
same congested hut. This naturally had serious repercussions 
on the moral and spiritual life of the inmates. 


“In such difficult home conditions,” commented Fr. Taf- 
farel with characteristic realism, “how can you expect Chris- 
tian life based on sound morality to flourish ? There was no 
point in condemning the people and crusading against abuses. 
You had first to make it possible, for them to remove the 
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cause of these moral and social disorders. In our own case, 
it was simply utopian to expect any significant change in 
the condition of the people unless they could be provided with 
decent housing.” 


The Project 


Always the man of action, Fr. Taffarel proceeded to trans- 
late his carefully thought-out housing scheme into stone and 
concrete. Near St. Peter’s Church was a two acre property 
belonging to the parish on which stood four delapidated mud- 
walled houses. With the Bishop’s approval, Fr. Taffarel 
demolished these houses and dug the foundation of his first 
block of twelve houses. On March 19, 1960, twelve happy 
families experienced for the first time in their lives what it 
meant to have a tiled roof over their heads. Two other blocks 
— one of thirteen, the other of eight houses — were to go 
up later on. 


Each house was planned to accommodate in simple com- 
fort an average family — father, mother, and five children. 
The houses were designed to have two bedrooms (80 sq. ft. 
each), a common living room (6’ < 20’), a kitchen, toilte-cum- 
bathroom. There was a verendah in front marked off by 
cement-concrete railings ; behind each house there was a tiny 
yard which could be turned into a kitchen garden. 


Fr. Taffarel was determined that everything in the con- 
struction should be pukka. The wals are all of strong laterite, 
plastered both within and without. The floor is cemented, 
the roof timbered and tiled. A big well was constructed to 
provide the inmates with their water supply. With a little 
additional expenditure, these houses will soon be having run- 
ning water. None of the houses was fitted with electricity. 
This was left to the initiative and enterprise of each family. 
Some have already got it. 


A week before Christmas, 1959, a fire destroyed eight 
huts near Chalil Church. This offered Fr. Taffarel an oppor- 
tunity to extend the benefits of his housing project. He im- 
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mediately designed and built a two-storeyed block which 
would accommodate twenty families, and, in addition, leave 
a fine courtyard in front for the children to play in. Un- 
fortunately, opposition from an influential family forced Fr. 
Taffarel to reduce the plan to twelve houses. 


By the end of 1960 the number of houses built in Chalil 
was 46. Nor was Gopalpetta excluded from what Fr. Taffarel 
calls his “programme of social uplift, moral improvement 
and spiritual revival”. He purchased a piece of land be- 
longing to some muslims and built two blocks of 4 houses 
each. In the angle formed by these blocks, he built a fine 
little jewel of a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Fatima. 
Soon he was offered more land for his housing scheme. Here 
he planned to construct 21 houses in 3 blocks. The founda- 
tions of the first block of 11 houses have already been com- 
pleted soon the walls will be going up. 


Financial Aspect 


Profiting from his invaluable experience in the Pulayan 
missions, Fr. Taffarel decided that renting the houses to his 
people was impracticable. Neither did he favour the idea of 
making a free gift of these houses to the people. This, as 
Fr. Taffarel wisely points out, is not educative, not advisable, 
not effective. Instead, he adopted a method which he ad- 
mirably terms “a combination of charity and business”. He 
introduced payment on an instalment basis leading to full 
ownership of the house. 


The total cost of each house (including expenditure for 
some additional facilities) was approximately Rs. 3000. Fr. 
Taffarel was willing to let the people have these house for 
only Rs. 1000, to be paid in monthly instalments. When the 
full amount was paid a document guaranteeing legal ownershi)) 
was made over to the family. However, there were certain 
conditions attached to possession. The new owners could not 
alienate, rent or mortgage the house. Should they not need 
the house any more, they were to sell it back to the Church 
for the same amount they had paid for it. 
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The Eftects 


Has this housing project made any difference in the lives 
of the Christians of Chalil and Gopalpetta? Fr. Taffarel 
emphatically affirms that it has. “I can truly say,” he con- 
fidentally states, “that 90% of my success among these people 
is due to my housing project.” One is inclined to accept Fr. 
Taffarel’s estimate when one considers the significant change 
in the mentality of the people brought about by the housing 
project. 


It was noticed that the possession of his own house 
stirred in the once despondent and apathetic fisherfolk that 
precious, uplifting sense of independence. It gave the people 
an incentive to work, to save; a future to look forward to. 
“The people”, Fr. Taffarel noted, “are greatly attached to 
their own houses. They are ready to make any sacrifices to 
acquire them and keep them.” Then men are now learning 
self-sacrifice and thrift, so much so that those who used to 
take money from Fr. Taffarel are the very ones who are 
now bringing it to him in order to get a house of their own! 
Several have broken off their connection with communism ; 
the moral tone of the community as a whole has risen and 
religious services have registered an appreciable increase in 
attendance. 


It would be a mistake to think that Fr. Taffarel is of the 
opinion that his housing project, excellent as it is, has solved 
all the problems of Chalil and Gopalpetta. He woud be the 
first to admit that he has touched just the fringes of a truly 
vast and complex situation. Fr. Taffarel has pioneered a 
way successfully in a very difficult yet vitally important 
social area. Yet of equal significance, perhaps, is the inspir- 
ation and encouargement and strength his splendid achieve- 
ment will give those who are facing similar problems in 
other parts of our country. 
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MEN WITHOUT STATUS 


They ask for bread and are 
given stones. They must not 
grumble or protest but shall 
always cheerfully serve the 
nation and mould the minds 
of tomorrows citizens. In the 
name of patriotism and inte- 
gration and progress on all 
fronts these harried men must 
for ever remain faceless and 
joyless. That at least seems 
to be the impression of our 
educational authorities with 
regard to the living and 
working conditions of the 
country’s primary and secon- 
dary teachers. Is it not known 
that no group of people, be 
they the most civilised, res- 
trained and_ self-sacrificing, 
can for long subsist with a 
fair measure of efficiency and 
contentment on_ ennobling 
slogans and the empty shells 
of principles. Teaching is a 
noble profession, they are told 
every other day; no greater 
service can be rendered to the 
nation, they are constantly re- 
minded. If cliches can soothe 
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the editorials 


their hearts and fill their bel- 
lies it would indeed have re- 
mained a noble task ; but alas, 
there are irritating realities 
such as food, shelter, clothing, 
security and a sense of be- 
longing that they, as teachers 
and human beings, have to 
contend with in much the 
same way as Class I Officers, 
top civil servants, general 
managers and ministers have. 


But something more than 
usual, something extra, is 
often expected of them, for 
reasons which are _ totally 
obscure. If primary teachers 
were supermen or by a quirk 
of nature gifted with extra- 
ordinary powers, there would 
have been no need to raise a 
voice of protest. But they are 
ordinary men, even if they 
have not much of a face to 
show to the world, and they 
have all the ordinary commit- 
ments and needs and desires 
and rights and duties; and 
when they come up against a 
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‘blank wall they are as pathe- 
tically frustrated. as any other 
servants of the nation. 


If the nation’s leaders do 
believe seriously in the need 
to give top priority to educa- 
tion — and good and sound 
education at that — they must 
realise that it cannot be done 
with the half willing help of 
low paid teachers. It is mean- 
ingless to talk in terms of the 
‘total financial burden’ that 
will inevitably fall on the 
shoulders of Government if 
primary teachers, for instance, 
were given Rs. 100 instead of 
Rs. 75. To the frustrated 
teacher the ‘burden’ has no 
meaning: he is overwhelmed 
by his own personal burdens. 
The ‘Total financial burden’ 


of providing clean drinking 
water in all villages and towns 
is indeed heavy; but is it 
reasonable to oppose or delay 
its provision on that account ? 


If the teaching profession 
has lost its nobility that is 
mainly due to the neglect it 
has all these years been sub- 
jected to, reducing the thou- 
sands of normally earnest men 
and women to a tragic state 
of statuslessness. They are 
lectured to, bossed_ over, 
beaten up, openly disobeyed 
by students. And it is such 
men without status and men 
without much hope or good 
cheer that are expected to 
teach the citizens of tomor- 
row! How high can wishful 
thinking soar ? 


Increasing income of 
landless farm labourer 


A number of measures to 
secure an increase in the per 
capita income of landless agri- 
cultural labourers in Maha- 
rashtra to the extent of 33.34 
per cent during the Third 
Plan period in order to reduce 
the disparity between their 
economic condition and that 
the State’s population as a 
whole have been recommend- 
ed by the Study Group on 
Landless Agricultural Labour- 
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ers set up by the State Con- 
sultative Committee on the 
Third Five-Year Plan. 


Reducing Disparity — While 
considering the basic ap- 
proach to the Third Plan, the 
committee felt that special 
measures should be taken for 
improving the economic con- 
dition of the landless agricul- 


tural labour. 
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The study group under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. D. R. 
Gadgil, has submitted its re- 
port which was accepted by 
the committee. The various 
recommendations of the group 
have been taken into account 
while preparing the State’s 
Plan. 


Assuming that the increase 
in the per capita income for 
the State’s population would 
be about 16-17 per cent during 
the Third Plan period the 
group has recommended that 
in order to reduce the dis- 
parity between the incomes 
of the landless agricultural 
labour and that of the State 
population, the target for the 
growth in the income of the 
former should be fixed at 
33.34 per cent. 


Measures for economic im- 
provement — The measures 
suggested by the group for 
improving the economic con- 
dition of the landless agricul- 
tural labour include the grant- 
ing of land to them by means 
of ceiling on land holdings ; 
setting up of industries based 
on local resources ; construc- 
tional activities and the pro- 
gramme of milk production 
and poultry farming. 


According to the estimates 
of the group, the proposed in- 
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crease in the net cropped area 
and the distribution of waste 
land and surplus land and the 
development of industries 
would bring about an over- 
all increase of 20.4 per cent. 


To make up the remaining 
13 per cent the study team 
has suggested suitable adjust- 
ments in other sectors — more 
concentrated effort to link 
agricultural labour with the 
programmes of milk produc- 
tion and poultry rearing. It has 
suggested that at least 25 per 
cent of the Plan outlay pro- 
vided for developing milk and 
poultry production in the 
rural areas should be utilised 
for the benefit of landless 
agricultural labour. 


Another adjustment sug- 
gested by the group is the 
taking up of additional con- 
struction work in rural areas. 
The group has suggested the 
setting up of a joint sector of 
the Government and growers 
for secondary stage agricul- 
tural processing industries as 
it would not always be feas- 
ible for the growers’ co-opera- 
tives to undertake such end- 
eavours on account of the 
risks involved and the more 
complicated technical know 
how required. 
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Immediate steps — A pro- 
gramme of public works to be 
executed annually will be in- 
eluded reclamation of lands, 
contour bunding, afforestation 


No intelligent and _politi- 
cally conscious person in 
India will deny the vital im- 
portance of National Integra- 
tion. Yet the Conference on 
National Integration has 
failed to arouse in any great 
measure enthusiasm for its 
policies or statements and 
generally speaking the coun- 
try is still sunk in indiffer- 
ence and apathy. It is a poor 
reflection on the country 
and the people, that after 
fifteen years of independence 
we still admit conditions 
exist that bode ill for the unity 
and internal strength of the 
nation. Very recently the 
Prime Minister used the 
words ‘Civil War’ and we are 
reminded of the ugly fact that 
in one way or another dis- 
integration has reached this 
dangerous level. 


It is difficult to understand, 
therefore, why the Conference 
limited itself to considering 
the problem almost entirely 
from the educational point of 
‘view. True, it has adopted a 
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and tree planting, minor 
irrigation, roads; public and 
institutional buildings of all 
types will be included. 


National Intesration 


code of conduct for political 
parties and in the process 
shattered our Quixotic belief 
that even among rogoues 
there was such a thing as a 
‘ gentlemans agreement ’. 
Paradoxically, a nation that 
won freedom by non-violence 
will soon take an oath to ab- 
jure violence in maintaining 
that very freedom. Yet we 
can hardly afford to laugh at 
these banal solutions when 
the situation is serious enough 
to warrant them. 


Getting back to the main 
theme of education as the 
only solution to integration. 
Admittedly education will 
play a vital part and should 
be the base structure on 
which to develop and build up 
national unity, but it cer- 
tainly is not the only aspect 
of so vast a problem which re- 
quires a much more urgent 
solution. Education of itself, 
is a slow process as it aims at 
moulding the future genera- 
tion, rather than influencing 
the already mature and set 
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generation of today. Con- 
trary to the sense of ur- 
gency that permeated the 
Conference an _ erroneous 
impression is created that 
the only solution suggest- 
ed, will take about ten 
to fifteen years and that na- 
tional unity will have to wait 
that long. Even here, unfor- 
tunately, education as prac- 
ticed in India merely means 
the acquirment of knowledge; 
whereas what is actually 
needed is the development of 
charcter to apply this know- 
ledge correctly. It is not 
enough to say that Hindi 
must be taught in a Marahati 
speaking state, with the fond 
belief that Hindi will prove 
a means to national identity 
as an Indian, while still in- 
sisting that Marahti is the 
mother tongue. A much better 
policy would have been to in- 
sist that as Hindi was the 
only language comyletely re- 
presentative of India as a 
whole, it should, therefore, be 
called the mother tongue at 
the same time giving all due 
respect to the regional langu- 
age. 


Growth of a nation 

In the first place it should 
be realised that the phase we 
are going through is a natu- 
ral one, though regrettable. 
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These are the evolutionary 
pains of a nation that has just 
recently won its freedom. 
Once we have the courage to 
admit this then the tendency 
to avoid responsibility that 
goes hand in hand with 
mutual suspicion is to a large 
extent removed. 


History repeats itself and 
we are in no way unique 
among the nations of the 
past and present in as much 
that we have to grow toa 
mature nationhood. We were 
more fortunate than some in 
having an efficient adminis- 
trative system and adopted 
unanimously a parliamentary 
form of government already 
functioning in India _ intro- 
duced by our former rulers. 
The reality of Independence 
lay in the transference of 
power and authority to the 
people rather than any change 
or overthrow of basic ideals. 
Why is it then, that in spite 
of this great initial advantage, 
we have tended to disinte- 
grate ? 


One of the main reasons 
lies in the fact that our states 
reorganisation pre-supposed a 
form of federalism. At the 
same time the vast socio- 
economic problems facing 
India determined a govern- 
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ment policy where socialism, 
the welfare state, planned 
economy and the socialist pat- 
tern of society, had to be 
adopted and could only be put 
into effect through centralised 
authority. On the one hand we 
have an idealistic constitution 
guaranteeing liberty and free- 
dom of choice, and on the 
other, conditions that force a 
curtailment of these very 
liberties. There is bound to be 
some conflict until such time 
that our parliamentary form 
of government gradually 
changes and modifies to 
cope with local conditions. 


Independence and aftermath 
Fifteen years in the life of 
a nation is almost infancy. We 
are still slightly drunk with 
the wine of nationalism, that 
essential ingredient for the 
winning of independence. 
Nationalism in India did not 
grow out of a need to protect 
age old traditions and cul- 
tures, on the contrary, those 
who fostered nationalism 
generally broke away from 
the old way of life. Theirs was 
a new dynamism and political 
consciousness directed at the 
overthrow of alien rule. Upto 
a point nationalism served in 
binding together and awaken- 
ing a sense of unity through- 
out the country to achieve the 
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destruction of alien rule an 
essentially negative objective. 
Nationalism proves, quite of- 
ten, to be the destructive fac- 
tor in the positive task of 
building up steadily a new 
notion. Rupert Emmerson (D) 
commenting on nationalism 
says “..nationalism which 
has been the guiding star of 
Asian peoples seeking inde- 
pendence and an equal status 
in the world becomes a grossly 
inadequate guiding star once 
independence and_ equality 
have been won. To look to it 
as giving the answers is likely 
to be at best a futile and 
worst a damaging and dan- 
gerous procedure.. ” 


The Independence of the 
nation is primarily the inde- 
pendence of the individual. 
The most natural reaction to 
new found freedom would be 
one of truculence and getting 
ahead, of trying to run before 
walking, in an atmosphere 
that guarantees equal oppor- 
tunity for all. Our leaders 
probably just as drunk as the 
masses, failed to recognise in 
time the consequences of 
freedom and the need to build 
up, from the very beginning, 
a sense of restraint and obli- 
gation towards one another. 
Inevitably a point is reached 
where individual scrambling 
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‘to get the best of indepen- 
dence lead to clashes. 


Together with nationalism 
is awakened a sense of self- 
awareness which manifests 
itself in social mobilisation. 
Unfortunately, once we won 
independence rather than 
controlling and channeling 
nationalism for the good of 
the nation, we withdrew al- 
most immediately into our 
own individual communities. 
Nationalism, with its revolu- 
tionary spark, changed to 
dominant self-centredness and 
became the disruptive charac- 
teristic of communal indepen- 
dence. An aggressive quality 
was injected into the usually 
placid communities of the 
masses by the educated and 
politically conscious minority. 
The result was that instead 
of developing a genuine sense 
of politics, ours become a 
personality cult which is the 
most dangerous element in 
political evolution. 


Historical identity 

Far from having a common 
historical identity we are a 
conglomerate of diverse peo- 
ple as separate from each 
other as the peoples of other 
continents. An identity of 
purpose, far removed from 
historical identity, manifest- 
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ed itself only recently in our 
fight for independence. Once 
this objective was reached, 
mainly through the genius of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his uni- 
versal appeal, we reverted 
back to traditional and cul- 
tural adherences with the 
added impetus of reactionary 
nationalism. Here again, we 
followed the dangerous policy 
of ignoring elementary and 
existing facts and invariably 
blamed outside interests, in 
this case, British occupation 
and colonial policy was a con- 
venient scapegoat. Unfortu- 
nately, no matter how we 
twist and trun, the fact re- 
mains that the British did not 
create the differences; they 
were there and were merely 
allowed to stagnate. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Munshi ad- 
mitted at the Conference 
that “...The national con- 
sciousness of the country was 
the result of the last 50 or 100 
years of English educa- 
tion.. ”!! Instead of denying 
diversity, if we had to admit 
it, then perhaps a felling of 
pride in common achievement 
and overcoming a common 
weakness, would have effec- 
tively harnassed us. 


Revolutionary fervour car- 
ried us forward for a while, 
until it became necessary to 
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create governing blocs for a 
type of federal administration, 
and then the hue and cry was 
on. We screamed for indivi- 
dual recognition on the 
grounds of language, tradi- 
tion and geography. The go- 
vernment chose what she 
thought was the least of 
these evils, and we had the 
linguistic divisions. The as- 
sumption being that language 
was the trade mark of the 
larger ethnic groups. Quite 
naturally the major languages 
only could be recognised ; the 
minorities far from being 
looked after by the majority 
were looked upon with sus- 
picion. Once recognition was 
given on the basis of previous 
agitation and not as a matter 
of pre-determined policy, the 
bad example and the success 
attendant to it, spread like a 
rash. 


Instead of a policy of side- 
stepping immediate trouble, 
if the division of India was 
objectively based on the future 
needs of the country, and car- 
ried through regardless of 
sentiment and traditional bar- 
riers, by now the formative 
generation would have been 
reaping the fruits of this 
policy and would have be- 
lieved and accepted as just 
the initial action, regardless 
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of the sacrifice. On the other 
hand all indications point to 
the fact that the younger 
generation is going in more 
and more for agitation with 
little or no faith in govern- 
ment policy. 


Political Picture 

From Aristotle comes the 
time tested theory that it is 
the people who are the best 
judges of the government to 
whom they are subject. This 
theory applies particularly to 
institutional forms of govern- 
ment where a systematic sys- 
tem is incorporated for regis- 
tering grievances. In politics 
today, and in parliamentary 
forms of government such as 
ours, the content of the theory 
still exists, but essentially the 
emphasis shifts to an ‘ Oppo- 
sition’ party which takes up 
and fight for the redressing of 
grievances. The strength and 
popularity of the opposition 
depends on this and helps to 
keep the existing government 
from becoming too com- 
placent. 


For fifteen years now we 
have had a one party govern- 
ment which shows no signs of 
relaxing its hold, nor do we 
find the slightest trace of a 
party strong enough to act as 
the opposition. The most im- 
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portant function of a strong 
and active opposition is that 
it is in fact a shadow go- 
vernment, capable of taking 
over the reins of govern- 
ment once the people decide 
that the party in power is in- 
capable of meeting the de- 
mands of the country. The lack 
of effective opposition has two 
dangerous consequences. A 
deterioration in the dedica- 
tion of the ruling party and 
a growing tendency of its 
members to foster self in- 
terest before that of the 
country ; secondly the ever 
present danger of a sudden 
upheavel of the masses 
brought about by the gradual 
accumulation of un-redressed 
grievances and turning to 
ideologies that cloak totali- 
tarianism. 


With an effective opposition 
in parliament we would have 
had the opportunity to agitate 
through constitutional chan- 
nels rather than resort to 
local agitation which is in- 








uncontrolled and 
gets tainted by communalism 
etc. Then again, minor politi- 


variably 


cal groups trying merely 
to survive jump at these 
heaven sent chances to bols- 
ter up their own platforms. 
Investigations into recent 
communal disturbances have 
proved that political instiga- 
tion has been the prime factor 
backing violence and tension. 


With the general elections 
around the corner it is the 
people who must be made 
aware of their responsibilities 
in the election of honest and 
genuine candidates. Political 
hyenaism will not be detter- 
ed by the adoption of a code 
of ethics unless the breaking 
of the code be punishable by 
law. Then the element of fear 
rather than conscience would 
be more effective. But in the 
final analysis it is the political 
maturity and selectiveness of 
the electorate that will have 
the final say. 

L. R. 
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QUR SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 
IN THE NEW YEAR 


Objectives and Policy 

The basic objective of 
India’s development must 
necessarily be to provide the 
masses of the Indian people 
the opportunity to lead a 
good life. In the larger con- 
text of the world, the realisa- 
tion of this objective for 
India as for other countries, 
is intimately tied up with, and 
dependent on the maintenance 
of world peace. It has been 
increasingly recognised that 
the welfare and peace of the 
world require the extermina- 
tion of poverty and disease 
and ignorance from every 
country, so as to build up a 
liberated humanity. 


To provide the good life to 
the four hundred million peo- 
ple of India and more, is a 
vast undertaking, and the 
achievement of this goal 
is far off. But no lesser goal 
can be kept in view, because 
each present step has to be 
conditioned by the final ob- 
jective. The experience of 
the last ten years of plann- 
ing and the large social and 
economic changes that have 
already taken place have 
brought a conviction that 
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India can look forward with 
assurance to sustained econo- 
mic progress. There is an 
excitement in this changing 
face of India as the drama of 
India’s development plans un- 
folds itself. The most immedi- 
ate problem is to combat the 
curse of poverty which can 
only be achieved by social 
and economic advance. This 
involves replacing the old 
traditional order by a dynamic 
society, which has gradually 
taken concrete shape, and has 
become the basis for plann- 
ing. 


Development patterns 

The leading features of the 
pattern of development  en- 
visaged in the Five Year 
Plans may be briefly stated. 
The basis objective is to pro- 
vide sound foundations for 
sustained economic growth, 
for increasing opportunities 
for gainful employment and 
improving living standards 
and working conditions for 
the masses. In the scheme of 
development, the first priority 
necessarily belongs to agri- 
culture and this growth and 
the development of human 
resources hinges upon the 
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advances made by industry. 
Agriculture and _ industry 
must be regarded as integral 
parts of the same process of 
development. Through plan- 
ned development, therefore, 
the growth of industry has to 
be speeded and economic pro- 
gress accelerated. The public 
sector is expected to provide 
specially for the further 
development of industries of 
basic and strategic impor- 
tance or in the nature of 
public utility services. 


In the pattern of develop- 
ment envisaged in the Five 
Year Plans, co-operation is 
expected to become progres- 
sively the principal basis of 
organisation in several bran- 
ches of economic life, notably, 
in agriculture, small indus- 
try, distribution, construction 
and provision of essential 
amenities for local commu- 
nities. 


Socialist development 

It is a basic premise in 
India’s Five Year Plans that, 
through democracy and wide- 
spread public participation, 
development along socialist 
lines will secure rapid econo- 
mic growth. Where the bulk 
of the people live so close to 
the margin of poverty, the 
claims of social justice, of 
the right to work, of equal 
opportunity and of minimum 
level of living have great ur- 
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gency. Progress towards so- 
cialism lies along a number 
of directions, each enhancing 
the value of the others. Above 
all, a socialist economy must 
be efficient, progressive in its 
approach to science and 
technology, and capable of 
growing steadily to a level 
at which the well-being of 
the mass of the population 
can be secured. Finally a so- 
ciety developing on the basis 
of democracy and socialism 
is bound to place the greatest 
stress on social values and in- 
centives and on developing a 
sense of common interest and 
obligations among all sections 
of the community. 


Employment 

The first condition for 
securing equality of oppor- 
tunity and achieving a 
national minimum is assu- 
rance of gainful employment 
for every one who weeks 
work. In an underdeveloped 
country, failure to provide 
full employment can _ be 
traced to certain fundamental 
deficiencies in the economic 
structure. Until the industrial 
base has been greatly streng- 
thened and education and 
other social services develop- 
ed the economy is unable to 
achieve a rate of growth 
sufficient to provide work at 
an adequate level of remune- 
ration to the labour force. As 
economic development pro- 
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ceeds, social security and in- 
surance will come to have 
high priority. Through the 
scheme of provident funds 
and health insurance for 
industrial workers the first 
important steps in this direc- 


‘tion have already been taken. 


In the course of the Third 
Plan it is proposed to intro- 
duce a scheme of employment 
assistance for industrial 
workers and in rural areas 
facilities for registration are 
to be provided for persons 
seeking work. Thus, social 
services along with intensive 


-economic development should 


go some distance in providing 
more equal opportunities in 
different sections of the com- 
munity. 


A large segment of India’s 
development plans _ reaches 
the mass of the _ people 
through community develop- 
ment. The community deve- 
lopment must seek, above 
all, to bring about increase in 
agricultural production, high- 
er standards of productivity 
and fuller utilisation of the 
available manpower = and 
other resources. With its 
stress on the development of 
local initiative and respon- 
sibility and on co-operative 
self-help, the: movement is 
designed to serve as a spear- 
head of a wide range of pro- 
grammes of development. The 


development of a co-operative 
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agro-industrial economy in 
rural areas is essential for 
ensuring that the benefits of 
industrialisation spread out 
evenly among different sec- 
tions of the population, and 
to different areas, and for 
securing a large measure of 
integration between rural and 
industrial development in 
each region. 


The Private Sector 

The growth of the corpo- 
rate private sector over the 
past decade has brought to 
the fore the question of the 
means by which economic 
growth will be secured with- 
out concentration of econo- 
mic power and the emergen- 
ce of monopolistic tendencies. 
The tendency towards con- 
centration of economic power 
has to be countered in a 
variety of ways — firstly, 
through the extension of the 
public sector into fields re- 
quiring the establishment of 
large scale units and 
heavy investments ; secondly, 
through widening  oppor- 
tunities for new entrants and 
for medium and small sized 
units as well as for indus- 
tries organized on co-opera- 
tive lines; and _ thirdly, 
through effective exercise of 
Government’s powers of con- 
trol and regulation and use 
of appropriate fiscal measures. 
In a developing economy taxa- 
tion is one of the main instru- 
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ments of social policy and, in 
accordance with the needs of 
the Plan, devices such as re- 
bates, concessions and incen- 
tives have to be employed so 
as to prevent concentration of 
economic interests and to en- 
courage new units as well 
as medium and small scale 
businesses and co-operative 
undertakings. 


Powers under the Industries 
Development and Regulation 
Act can also be used to exer- 
cise control over production, 
distribution and prices to the 
extent necessary. To sum up, 
in dealing with the problems 
of concentration of economic 
power, there is already gene- 
ral agreement on the broad 
objectives, and the necessary 
legislative and other sanc- 
tions needed are in fact 
available for the greater part. 


Land Reform 

The programme of land re- 
form with its stress on the 
abolition of intermediary 
rights, security and rent re- 
duction for tenants and en- 
forcement of ceilings on agri- 
cultural holdings, was calcu- 
lated to release the produc- 
tive forces of the rural econo- 
my. There has been progress 
in this direction but, owing to 
inadequate implementation of 
tenancy reforms and delays, 
in carrying out the pro- 
gramme for ceilings on agri- 
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cultural holdings, this has 
been less than was hoped for. 


Disparities in income and 
wealth which arise from 
industrial and economic 
growth raise a series of com- 
plex problems. The first of 
these concerns differences in 
levels of earned income. This 
is due to a variety of circum- 
stances more especially the 
relative scarcity of trained 
personnel, lack of social 
mobility, and presence of 
inflationary influences. In 
this connection it will be re- 
called that the Taxation En- 
quiry Commission considered 
a reasonable range of incomes 
after tax to be about thirty 
times the average family in- 
come. This broad objective 
should be progressively rea- 
lised over the next two or 
three Plan periods. 


With the rapid develop- 
ment and expansion of em- 
ployment, the incomes of the 
vast majority of workers in 
industry and services and of 
self employed workers, like 
farmers and skilled artisans, 
may be expected to increase 
steadily and, on the whole, in 
far relationship to producti- 
vity. However for the lower 
middle class and those in the 
lowest income groups, it is 
important that the prices of 
essential commodities should 
be kept down and social ser- 
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vices, especially education, 
health and housing should be 
brought within easy reach. 
At the other end of the scale, 
the greatest attention must be 
given to those who are 
totally unemployed or suffer 
from serious under-employ- 
ment. The provision of em- 
ployment education and so- 
cial service benefits should 
also be extended as fully as 
possible. 


The socialist pattern of so- 
ciety provides a major line of 
advance in a_ developing 
economy, which is becoming 
increasingly complex, and in 
which there is a constant in- 
terplay of a variety of social, 
economic and other elements. 


Progress along each separate 
course has its own limitations. 
Conflicts between different 
objectives and the means 
available for achieving them 
have to be reconciled. In the 
last analysis, economic deve- 
lopment is but a means to an 
end - the building up, through 
effort and sacrifice a society 
without caste, class or privi- 
lege. The people of India to- 
day, with all their burdens 
and problems, live on the 
frontier of a new world which 
they are helping to build. In 
order to cross this frontier 
they have to possess courage 
and enterprise, the spirit of 
endurance and capacity for 
hard work and the vision of 
the future. 


AN ESSAY IN MIGRATION 


The ‘Dandakaranya Pro- 
ject’ established for the re- 
habilitation of about 6000 dis- 
placed families living in camps 
in West Bengal faced the pos- 
sibility of a shut down some 
time ago. Fortunately the pro- 
ject was not abandoned and 
the very vital work of rehabili- 
tation is now in full swing. 


The displaced persons in 
camps in West Bengal were 
reluctant to move to Danda- 
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karanya all along = and 
during the working season 
1960 - 61, though it was anti- 
cipated that 6000 families 
would arrive there, actual- 
ly 1040 families shifted to 
that place. This failure on 
their part to move necessitat- 
ed a drastic revision of the 
programme by the Danda- 
karanya Development Author- 
ity. According to the Chief 
Administrator of the project, 
three months ago, serious con- 
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sideration had to be given to 
the possibility of the porject 
being wound up. The Staff 
Review Committee even went 
to the extent of recommend- 
ing heavy reductions in the 
strength of the staff already 
sanctioned and awaiting re- 
cruitment. 


Firm Policy 

Both the Central and State 
Governments have followed a 
firm policy in regard to the 
rehabilitation of refugees who 
have been living in the camps 
in this State. Final notices 
were served on them insisting 
that they should move with- 
in 60 days otherwise rehabili- 
tation would be denied. Un- 
fortunately, politics took a 
hand in the ensuing agitation 
which resulted in the police 
firing at Bagjola camp where 
some of the refugees had re- 
sorted to hunger strikes. The 
only concession the Govern- 
ment did make was to extend 
the time limit. This had the 
desired effect and the move- 
ment of the DPs gained con- 
siderable momentum and now 
promises to be less halting 
than hitherto. A steady and 
substantial flow is expected in 
the coming months since there 
is a growing awareness among 
the refugees of the benefits of 
the DDAs scheme. 


Development Work 
The DDA is now determined 
to develop the Dandakaranya 
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area irrespective of the num- 
ber of families who move from 
West Bengal camps to the 
area. The Chief Administrator 
has himself drawn attention to 
the many imponderable and 
formidable factors responsible 
for the small number of dis- 
placed persons resettled there 
so far. Some of the difficulties 
like the scattered nature of 
the operational area and short- 
age of technical personnel are 
still there and the DDA at its 
meeting here, has agreed to 
certain proposals for alleviat- 
ing the more serious conse- 
quences of these difficulties. 
The programme worked out is 
on the assumption that a mini- 
mum of 5000 families will ar- 
rive by June 1962. This will 
imply the establishment of 
100 new villages, reclamation 
of 50,000 acres of land, pro- 
vision of agricultural imple- 
ments, bullocks and seeds to 
5,000 farmers. The DDA plans 
to establish 100 new villages, 
5,000 houses, 100 wells, 100 
tanks, 100 schools and an equal 
number of community centres. 


Difficulties or reclamation 


There have been difficulties 
in regard to the reclamation 
of lands. Paralkote region on 
1191 acres out of 8954 acres 
were reclaimed since the DP 
families were not moving into 
the area and also because of 
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